goal, wnne tnese questions aj.su planning phase of program development (see above), at this point in the process the answers are no longer anticipated costs and benefits but actual costs and benefits based on good estimates of effectiveness and field experiences with the programs.
The main problem in answering such questions centers around establishing a yardstick for such an assessment, for example, dollars spent for units of achievement gained, for number of students covered, or for classes or schools in the program. The simplest way of answering questions of efficiency is to calculate cost-effectiveness measures, for example, dollars spent per unit of output. In the case of the "Sesame Street" program, several cost-effectiveness measures were computed, such as dollars spent per child-hour of viewing and dollars spent per additional letter of the alphabet learned (Ball and Bogatz 1970, Bogatz and Ball 1971). (Note that the second measure implies knowing the effectiveness of the program, as established by an impact assessment.) The most complicated mode of answering the efficiency question is to conduct a full-fledged cost-benefit analysis in which all the costs and benefits are computed. Relatively few full-fledged cost-benefit analyses have been made of social programs because it is difficult to measure all the costs and all the benefits in the same terms. In principle, it is possible to convert into dollars all the costs and benefits of a program; in practice, however, it is rarely possible to do so without some disagreement on the valuation placed, say, on learning an additional letter of the alphabet.
WHETHER TO EVALUATE
Implicit in the preceding discussion is the assumption that a program, prospective or enacted, can be evaluated in some way or another; however, that is not always true. There are some programs, whose characteristics are described below, that cannot be fully evaluated or that cannot be evaluated at all.